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Recollections of a Southern Matron. 
CHAPTER III. 
(Continued from No. 21.) 


‘‘Why should old age escape unnotic’d here 

That sacred era to reflection dear? 

That peaceful shore where passion dies away, 

Like the last wave that ripples o’er the bay? 

Oh, if old age were cancell’d from our lot, 

Full soon would man deplore the unhallow’d blot! 
Life’s busy day would want its tranquil even, 

And earth would lose her stepping-stone to Heaven.”’ 


Unpublished Poem. 





Mamma possessed more than “whole acres of 


charms,” for though not brilliant, she was good tem- 
pered, aud sensible. A demure look, and reserved 
inanner, concealed a close habit of observation. She 
would sit in company for hours, making searcely a re- 
mark, and recollect afterward every fact that had been 
tated, to the color of a ribbon, or the stripe of a waist- 
oat. Home was her true sphere; there every thing 
was managed with promptitude and decision, and papa, 
who was a potitici: au, a candidate for military honours, 
-ommissioner of reads, a church warden, a “mighty 
ir a and withal an active planter, was glad to 
ind his domestic arrangements quiet and orderly. 
No one ever maneged an establishment better, but 
‘there was no appeal trom her opinions, and I have 
known her ever eloquent in defending a recipe. She 
was well entitled to her opinions, for though papa often 
returned from the city or the chase, with unexpected 
strangers, L never saw her laboring under embarrass- 
ment. Her sausages were pronounced to be the best 
flavored in the neighborhood; her hog’s cheese (the 
English brawn) was delicacy itself; her curds, made in a 
heart-mould covered with nutmeg and cream, won the 
hearts of many a guest; her clabber was turned at that 
precise moment when a slight acidity tempers the in- 
sipidity of milk: her wafers bore the prettiest devices, 
x were rolled in the thinnest possible consistency; her 
shrimps, pickled or fresh, were most carefully prepa- 
red; her preserved water-meions were carved with 
the taste of asc ulpior; her hominy looked like plates 
of gathered snow; corn and rice lent all their nice va- 





rieties to her breakfast; and her boiled rice answered to 
Shakspeare’s description, tor “each particular grain did 
stand on end,” or to use a more expressive term cravl- 
ed.* An orange leaf, which when crushed in the hand 
sent out a pleasant odour, was laid on every finger 
bowl, and this pretty luxury was not confined to the 
dessert, but was again passed round after tea and cof: 
fee in the drawing room. 

I recollect mamma most distinctly at the breaktast 
table. She entered the room almost invariably follow. 
ed by her maid Chloe, bearing her small basket of 
keys. She wore a neat morning dress, with plaited 
frills, a tasteful cap, her hands decorated with rings, 
holding a handkerchief of exquisite fineness, and her 
gold watch suspended from her belt, with its face out- 
ward. Chloe with a turban of superior he ‘ight, (for 
there is great ambition in the fold of a negro’s turban, 
stood behind her chair with the basket of keys. Her 
usual office was to dress and undress mamima every 
morning and evening, bathe her feet, comb her hair and 
perform all offices of personal attendance. To he 
taste mamma often referred in the choice of a dress for 
the day, for Chloe’s taste was unquestionable. 

We sat while papa asked a blessing in a low tone. 
This is a patriarchal and beautiful custom, connecting 
as it does, earthly blessings with “the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift,” but it should either be performed 
in the Quaker sty “le, in silence, or with distinct and 
earnest emphasis. My brother John was a bright, ob- 
serving boy, and yet at the age of ten years, he said to 
me in aw hisper one day, as if fearing he was asking 
something wrong, “W hat does papa mean by tol lol at 
the end of the blessing?” 

“John,”’ exclaime d. I, “is it possible that you do not 
know that he says “our Lord?” 

“I always thought it was fol lol,” said John, blushing 
to the very eyes. 

I mention this fact, for it actually occurred, as a Pts- 
sing hint to those whose duty it is to lead the religious 
thoughts of the young. One clear idea is too precious 
a treasure to lose. 












* And all these delicacies were laid 
with a look that seemed to say, ‘‘No on 
do eat this little bit more.’’ 


so silently, 
e you if you 
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It was through similar carelessness, that while kneel- 
ing beside mamma at night, or standing -to recite my 
catechism to her every sabbath, I learned the Lord’s 
prayer, that simple yet sublime gift to man, as “Our 
father chart in heaven,” nor was I disabused of this 
impression until my owa mind wrought it out for me by 
after reflection. 

My best religious impressions were derived from my 
grandmamma. Her suffering heart had felt their need, 
her strong mind had tried their value, and she possess- 
ed the golden faculty of turning earth’s fleeting sands 
into the scale of heaven. 

If ever the cradle of declining age was gently rock- 
ed, it was by those who circled around the venerable 
form of my grand-parent at Roseland. A certain ten- 
derness gathered over papa’s manner whenever he ad- 
dressed her; there was even a softened gallantry in his 
air, as he led her to the coolest seat in the piazza, or 
the warmest by the hearth. A lofty beauty still sat 
upon her brow, the same which dwells on the features 
of her portrait, by Copley, in Roseland Hall. Her 
hair, bleached like snow, was as fine in the texture, 
and was singularly contrasted by the sunny curls of 
her youth. The influence of her manners was evident 
on the plantation, producing an air of courtesy even 
among the slaves. It was beautiful to witness the pro- 
found respect with which they regarded her. Nanny, 
Jacque’s sister, was her waiting-maid, and herself a fine 
specimen of that quiet, graceful respect often discerned 
among our elder slaves. Nanny still lives, and is my 
especial care. On sunny days she is brought up to 
the piazza, in an arm chair, where she revives from a 
gentle stupor at the sight of familiar objects. Her 
children’s children play on the lawn, but I sometimes 
think my Eleanor awakens stronger interest even than 
they, from her resemblance to her mistress, A few 
ideas only linger on the old woman's mind; the strong- 
est of which is breathed in the form of a prayer, that 
she may “walk in dis worl so to see missis in heaven.” 


One autumn evening, in my childhood, wheu the 
sunset began to look cold, and the first whirling leaves 
were brought to our feet, we arrived from our summer 
residence on our annual visit to Roseland. Premoni- 
tions of hastening decay had been seen in grandmam- 
ma, and she had evinced a gentle impatience to be 
once more an inmate of her favorite home. She could 
no louger walk without assistance, and papa proposed 
that she should pass on directly through the Hall to her 
bed-room. 

“I will rest here, if you please, my son,” said she 
quietly, and as her still speaking eye dwelt on the like- 
ness of her husband, we understood her. 


“If the people wish to see me, let them come now,” 
said.she to Nanny. Her will wasa law to us, and the 
negroes were summoned while we arranged pillows 
for her to recline on the sofa. She received them 
kindly; to one giving a word of advice, to another of 
comfort; s into their wants, and expressed 
her sympa joys and sorrows, 

“See that ¥ Sue has extra blankets this winter, 
my son. Daddy Charles tells me he is too feeble to 






















mend his own roof, set some hands to™work upon i: 
before the cold weather.” 

Jacque had stood behind her chair with Nanny du 
ring this interview. 

“Jacque,” said his mistress. 

“My missis,” said Jacque. 

“You remember your master, Jacque!” 

“My lor, missis! me ain’t got no membrance, if m: 
ain’t member maussa, just like a yesterday.” 

“You know where I am to be laid,” said grand. 
mamma. 

“Yes, missis, Jacque know bery well;”’ and he wiped 
away an unaffected tear. 

“I must tell you all how d’ye, and good bye together,” 
said she, “for 1 am going very fast;” then extending her 
hand to each in turn, she said a few more words of com- 
fort and blessing. “God bless mycld missis!” “Many 
tanks, my old missis,” was heard amid stifled sobs, as 
with their aprons or handkerchiefs to their eyes, they 
withdrew. 

Grand-mamma rested a few moments and we stood 
in silence. 

“Cornelia, dear,” said she to me, “you are the eldest, 
and most resemble your grand-papa, and [ will give 
you the locket; and she suspended it, with a beautiful 
chain from my neck. [could not speak, and my 
brothers, with a sudden understanding of the scence. 
stood with looks of tearful earnestness. 

I glanced at the locket through my tears, and they 
flowed faster as I traced a gray lock entwined with its 
bright ringlet. 

“Henry, my son, I will go to my bedroom,” said she. 
On reaching the door, she turned round deliberately 
and gazed on the portrait of her early love. We saw 
her lips move, but her voice was not heard. Then 
recollecting herself, she said, “excuse me,” with that 
graceful and lofty air so peculiarly hers, 

She never left her apartment again. A rapid but 
zeutle decay came on, so gentle, that when my broth- 
ers and myself weretold that she was dead, and saw 
first the bustle and then the careful tread of mourners 
we could scarcely comprehend it. But we did realiz: 
something appalling when we were carried by papa to 
take a last look of his beloved parent. I never saw 
him so much moved. He kissed again and again her 
pale forehead, and then with a long, long gaze, dwelt 
on her features, so still and unanswering. I can com- 
prehend now that gaze. I know how the mind rushes 
back, in such moments, to infancy, when those stifled 
hands were wrapt around us in twining love; when that 
bosom was the pillow of our first sorrows; when those 
ears, now insensible and soundless, heard our whispered 
confidence; when those eyes now curtained by unlifted 
lids watched our every motion. I know the pang that 


+ runs through the heart, and 1 can fancy the shrieking 


voice within which says, “Thou mightest have done 
more for thy mother’s happiness, for her who loved thee 
so!” 

Then, however, I experienced not this. A fearful 
awe overpowered me, the feeling of the supernatural. 
I fancied that the eyes were opening—lI saw the shroud 


heave on the cold breast—the white sheet waved—lI 
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reeled, and should have fallen, but for papa’s arms. 
Oh, dark, dark moment, when the fear of death is 
roused without its hopes, and we see the gloom of the 
vrave untinged by the dawn of salvation. 

I was carried from the room, and aroused by the 
strange contrast without. True, every face was se- 
ious, but there was _ the bustle of preparation—a cool 
criticism on propriety. Jacque and Nanny were 
reverentially covering the portraits of their beloved 
inaster and mistress, with a white cloth, preparatory to 
the funeral. Isaw that though their eyes were full of 
tears, yet not a fold was left on its smooth surface; and 
mamma, who had been amost dutiful and affectionate 
child, warned the men whg were bringing the coffin, 
not to graze the mahogany table. I felt a shock upon 
my youthful mind when I perceived these seeming in- 
congruities, but I have since found, that there are two 
currents running through every heart, one rising from 
our high immortal nature, and the other springing from 
sensations immediately about us. All we can do with 
the latter is to bear with them, and turn them, if possi- 
ble, to good. 

It was on that mouraful occasion, that I felt the first 
struggle of conscience in the vanity of a new suit of 
mourning. 1 tried to be, perhaps I was sorry in assu- 
ming it, but glanced at the mirror to observe if it was 
becoming. I remember my little brothers’ looks of 
importance, as they dressed for the funeral, and my 
correcting their pride in order to screen my own. John 
and I walked together after our parents to CedarMound. 
Ife irresistibly stepped into a march. I twitched his 
arm. Still he stepped forward with great manliness. 
“John,” said I, in unaffected indignation, “are you not 
ashamed to march at a funeral?” 

Thus, even at that early age we betrayed that love 
of observances, which though necessary to our earthly 
coudition, may check so fatally our spiritual growth. 

John and I, neither of us realized that our venerable 
triend was gone, until we reached Cedar Mound. 
‘Then the recollection of her last resting place burst 
on our young hearts. How often had we strayed there 
with her,@nd heard her gentle voice in love and ten- 
derness! How sacredly had she tended those flowers, 
and told us that we like them would die and bloom 
again! The coffin was lowered; we should see her 
no more on earth; and as the birds sent forth their 
songs, and her tame fawn came forward and gave a 
wistful look on the grave, our youthful voices rent the 
air, and we felt the mournful truth that we had indeed 
lost a friend. 

Venerable, even beautiful old age, beautiful when the 
zlow of kindness lingers on the wrinkled brow, and 
animates the lips! Let youth catch thy parting rays, 
which illuminate it asthe dying sunshine illuminates 
the sapling and flower. 

Virtuous old age! youth shall listen to the lengthened 
story of thy large experience. Even heaven scorns 
not to add up thy gathered store of goodness, and thou 
shalt see it in glittering numbers on the “book of life!” 


Dying old age! Let usdwell on the link connecting 
thy form with eternity, and then gaze on the soul’s 
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chariot, as disencumbered of clay it rises heaven- 
wheeled among the parting clouds! 

Grave of the ! Let us all pause often at thy 
sanctuary, where the waves of this world roll off, and 
leave us alone with God! 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
Dialogues in French. 


DIALOGUE I. 
LES SOEURS. 
Emma, L’ainée. Marthe, La Cadette. Heléne. 

[ Les deux ainées sont autour d’une table, couverte de 
toutes sortes d’ouvrages ef'plusieurs livres. L’époque 
de la scépe est un des beaux jours du printemps. | 

Emma.—Assied toi, ma chére, prends ton ouvrage, 
et nous aurons une petite conversation. Tu aimes 4 
parler et je ne crois pas te faire un plus grand plaisir 
que de t’encourager quelquefois. 

Marthe.—Pour vous, vous n’aimez pas a parler! 
cela est bien étonnant! 

Emma.—Je ne suis pas muette. Tu connais le pro- 
verbe que les langues des femmes sont actives, et qu’i! 
est rare qu’elles soient en repos—Rappelle toi ces deux 
vers— 

**Quand une femme a le don de se taire, 
Elle a des qualités au dessus des vulgaires.’’ 

Marthe.—Pauvres femmes! Je crois que tout le 
monde aime aussi a parler. Une de nos priviléges est, 
qu’une femme parle, mais, qu’elle parle bien. 

Emma.—Mais il faut qu’elle permette aux autres de 
parler. Dis moi, ma chére, qu’as tu fait ce matin’ 
As tu été bien diligente? 

Marthe.—Dites moi, d’abord, si votre promenade a 
été agréable; ce que vous avez vu, comment vous avez 
trouvé la matinée; et surtout le sujet qui a occupé vos 
pensées? et ensuite je vous rendrai compte de mes oc 
cupations. 

Emma.—Tu sais que je suis sortie de trés bonn 
heure, pour essayer si ]’air frais du matin pourrait me 
guérir de l’indolence et de l’assoupissement qui m’ont 
accablée ces deux derniers jours, qui ont été si brulants. 
J’espérais qu’une excursion me rendrait le courage: 
J’ai voulu t’éveiller, mais tu etais plongée dans un si 
profond sommeil, que j’eus beau t’appeler, te pousser, te 
tirer; tous mes efforts ont été vains. Cependant, tu 
as ouvert les yeux un instant, en me disant impatiem- 
ment, quoique languissamment, “ Qu’avez vous’ Lais 
sez moi dormir. Oh!” 

Marthe.—Ainsi donc, j'aime 4 dormir aussi bien 
qu’ a parler. Je ne me souviens point de tout cela. 

2mma.—dJe le crois bien. Fatiguée de te tourmen 
ter inutilement, je tai laissée 4 tes songes. J'ai fini 
ma toilette. Ayant prit mon voile et mon parasol, e' 
suivie d’une domestique, je suis sortie aussi charmée d 
tout ce qui m’entourait que de moiméme. Le soleil 
venait de se lever et teignait d’or les maisons et les 
arbres. Les rues étaient presque silencieuses, et ca et 
la je rencontrais quelques personnes qui paraissaient 
n’avoir pas encore secoué les pavots du sommeil. Je 
suis arrivée a la Batterie, le ceil était pur et |’air doux 
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La mer tranquille et claire était l¢gérement agitée sur | ‘Fenth Haycock. 


la surface, par une faible zéphire. Elle ressemblait a 
une vie heureuse et paisible, entremélée de jours se- 
reins et doux. Quelques vaisseaux dans |’¢loignement, 
et plus prés de petits batteaux—dont les voiles étaient 
agitées par un vent leger, formaient un point de vue 
admirable. J'ai remarqué aussi le Fort au milieu des 
vagues, qui venaient se briser 4 sa base, Les arbres 
et les maisons de l’autre coté m/’ont singuliérement 
frappée ; une de ces maisons, surtout, avait un toit dun 
rouge brillant. |Peu de tems aprés j’ai quitté la Bat- 
terie. : 


Marthe.—Y étes vowa restée longtems! 
Emma.—A peu pres u t@heure. Ayant con- 


tinué ma promenade, une voix la plus douce possible 
frappa mes oreilles. Je me suis arréteé pour mieux 
Ventendre; en suite m’ approchant pour voirla person- 
ne qui chantait, j’ai appercu un enfant de sept a hut 
ans. I] était estropié et ne pouvait marcher qu’ avec 
le sevours de deux béquilles. [i 2’evancait en chantant, 
et paraissait ainsi oublier son malheur en occupant son 
esprit de son chant. Il ne m’a pas méme appercue. 
J’ai fait alors cette reflexion, et je me suis dit a mol- 
méme: C’est ainsi que Dieu en nous enlevant quelques 
avantages, les remplace par d’autres biens qui nous 
font oublier par leurs charmes ceux dont nous sommes 
privés, 


{As many persons are unacquainted with the extent of 
Miss Marrineav’s writings on Political Economy, the fol- 
lowing list may be found interesting. ] 


Eilustrations of Political Economy. 
Life in the Wilds. 
The Hill and the Valley. 
Brooke and Brooke Farm. 
Demerara. 
Ella of Garveloch. 
Weal and Woe in Garveloch. 
A Manchester Strike. 
8. Cousin Marshall. 
9. Lreland. 
10. Homes Abroad. 
11. For Each and for All. 
i2. French Wines and Politics. 
13. The Charmed Sea. 
{4 and 15. Berkeley the Banker. Parts 1 and 2. 
16. Messrs. Vanderput and Snoek. 
(7 and 18. The Loonr’ind the Lugger. Parts 1 & 2. 
i9. Sowers and Reapers. 
20. Cinnamon and Pearls. 
21. A Tale of the Tyne. 
22. Briery Creek. 
The Three Ages. - 
The Farriers of Budge Réw. 
The Moral of many Fables, 
Illustrations of the Peor Laws. 
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Part L—The Parish. IJ].—The Hamlets. I[[].— 
The Town. IV.—The Land’s End. 
Elustrations of Taxation. 
No. 1—The Park and the Paddock. T.—The 
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ale Jerseyman Meeting. 


IV.—The Jerseyman Parting. V.—Scholars of Arn. 
side. . 


Works Published at different times. 

Devotional Exercises. The Rioters. The Turi 
Out. Five Years of Youth. 

Reviews of Works on Metaphysics and Theology. 
in the Monthly Repository. Thrte prize essays, be- 
ing addressed to the Catholics, the Jews, and the Ma 
hometans,. ‘ Traditions of Palestine. 


Among other works advertised in the London jou 
nals willbe seen a Tract called “Strikes and Sticks.” 
This tile, which coming from a lady, excites a smile, is 
perfectly familiar to the English operatives, and simply 
signifies the resistance of workmen and their employ- 
ers, against each other. 

The following extract from Miss M’s letter to M. 
Maurice, the French gentleman who has translated her 
works, may be known to some, but we think not all 
of our readers. 


‘¢T was born in the month of Jane, 1802. The following ar 
the principal circumstances which have combined to give me x 
taste for literary pursuits: my health, now perfectly good, was 
extremely delicate in my childhood; I have been, ever since that 
period, afflicted with an infirmity (deafness) which, without ab- 
solutely depriving me of all intercourse with the world, has for- 
ced me to seek occupations and pleasures within myself: lastly. 
that which has contributed to it more than all the rest, is the af- 
fection subsisting between me and that one of my brothers whose 
age is nearestto my own, and who adopted one of the learned 
professions. 

‘The first work that I published was a little volume entitled 
‘Devotional Exercises.’ for the use of young persons. It ap- 
peared in 1822, and its success encouraged me to let it be fol 
lowed soon by another of the same description, entitled ‘Ad- 
dresses, with Prayers and Hymns, for the use of Families and 
Schools." About this time a circumstance occurred which was 
the origin of that series of tales you are now engaged in transla- 
ting. A country bookseller asked me to compose for him some 
little work of fiction; I thought that I might join the useful to the 
agreeable, as I had the choice of the subject, if I could show the 
folly of the populace of Manchester, who had just been destroy- 
ing the machinery, to the great detriment of the manufacturers. 
on which their bread depended. TI produced a little story, enti- 
tled “The Rioters,’and the following year anothegpon wages, 
called ‘The Turn Out.’ [I was dar from suspecting, while | 
wrote them, that wages and macliinery had any thing to do with 
political economy; I do not even know whether I had ever heard 
the name of the science. It was not till some time afterwards, 
that reading Mrs. Marcet’s ‘Conversations on Political Economy,’ 
I perceived that I had written political economy, as M. Jourdain 
spoke prose, without knowing it. Mrs. Marcet’s excellent work 
suggested to me the idea that if some principles of the science 
had been successfully laid down ina narrative form, all might be 
so equally well. From that moment I was continually talking 
with my mother and the brother whom I have mentioned to you, 
of the plan which I am at present executing. Nevertheless, I 
had no friend in the literary world, which is indispensable to- 
wards gaining the confidence of the booksellers. No one who 
could be of any use to me would pay any attention to my plan 
Really I cannot complain much of this; it must, I own, have 
appeared whimsical enough, and, all things considered, of very 
doubtful success. I am far from regretting this delay, which has 
enabled me to exercise myself in different kinds of composition, 
and has left me time to acquire some knowledge of the world, 

1 thing so necessary to the truth of descriptions so varied as mine 
must be. 

‘During the three years which preceded the publication of my 
tales, 1 was constantly writing on different subjects; I was, be- 














































































































sides, eroployed in reviewing works on Metaphysics and theolo- 
zy in the Monthly Repository, a periodical, the editor of 
which, the Rev. W. J. Fox, is, after my brother James, the 
steadiest friend and the best guide that I have ever had in litera- 
ture and in philosophy. I published, besides, in 1830, the “T'ra- 
ditions of Palestine.’ In the coarse of the following year, the 
\ssociation of Unitarian Dissenters, to whom I belong, printed 
three essays of mine, which had obtained prizes, and which were 
iddréssed to the Catholics, the Jews, and the Mahometans. 
Meantime I had quite made up my mind to risk the publication 
of my ‘Illustrations of Political Economy:’ The plan had been 
rejected by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
though only two or three of the members had paid any attention 
to it. No bookseller of any reputation would hear of my work, 
and when the recommendation of the literary friend I have men- 
tioned had determined one to attempt the enterprise, it was be- 
gun, a thousand voices uniting to announce that it would not 
meceed. At the end of one month success was certain. 

‘Il was sure that it would be so; not that I exaggerated my 
talents: [ am as far as ever frem thinking that this work has suc- 
ceeded because it has been written by me; but I think that the 
want of such a work was felt so much by the public, that it 
was sure to be caught up with eagerness. This conviction gave 
me the courage to undertake it, and its being so well timed is 
sufficient by itself to explain the great number of copies which 
have been sold 

‘My intention at first was only to publish twenty-four tales; 
but as the taxes are a subject towards which the public mind is 
particularly directed at present, and as there is the greatest ne- 
cessity that the people should be enlightened with regard to 
them, I have reso!ved to enlarge my plan and to go as far as 
thirty tales. 

‘As it has been erroneously supposed that my work was finish- 
ed before | began the publication of it, | am glad to have an op- 
portunity of telling you, that I only write each tale in the month 
before it is printed, that { may have the advantages of the new- 
est discoveries upon the subject of whichl treat. Noone but 
myself sees them before they are given to the printer, and no 
one has ever helped me in their compilation. My brother, the 
only individual whose assistance I could accept, lives at Liver- 
pool. I cannot therefore consult him. Last autumn I quitted 
Norwich for London, where I intend to remain. 

‘Besides my ‘Tales, which appear monthly, I have just under- 
taken a little series of four numbers on our system of Poor Laws, 
which will be circulated by the Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge. The first, entitled “The Parish,’ came out a 
i fortnight ago; tle second will be published in the course of the 
summer. 


‘There is not at present any portrait of me published, but 
finden is engraving one on steel, which will, I believe, soon be 
out. 

‘I think I have answered all your questions; nothing remains 
but to assure you of the interest with which I shall see your 
translation. I shall be happy to own myself indebted to you, 
if, through your means, I can render to the French people the 
services that my countrymen haveallowed me to render to them. 

‘I am, Sir, very sincerely yours, &c. 
Harrier MARTINEAU.”’ 





FOR TH)! SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
Proper Names. | 


Proper names were originally significant of mental 
or bodily qualities. 

Sometimes, also, they were made to serve as memo- 
rials of circumstances connected with the birth of a 
child. Perhaps the last instance was the only one 
where such a practice could be consistent with reason, 
since the future character of no infant could ever be 
predicted at its birth. 
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History records one occasion, and one only wher 
such a prediction could be justifiable—the birth of hin 
who was by “ancient sages long foretold” and who was 
to be called “Immanuel.” 


Proper Names Interpreted. 
Aaron, a Mountain. Heb. 
Abel, Vanity. Heb. 
Abraham, the father of many. Heb. 
Adam, red earth. Heb. 
Alexander, help of men. Gr. 
Alfred, all peace. Sax. 
Ambrose, immortal. Gr. 
Andrew, courageous, Gr. 
Arthur, a strong man. Brit. - 
Basil, kindly. Gr. ee 
Bennet, blessed. Lat. -_ 
Cesar, adorned with hair. Lat. 
Caleb, a dog. Heb. 
Cecil, dim. Lat. 
Charles, noble spirit. Germ. 
Christopher, bearing Christ. Gr. 
Constantine, resolute. bat. 
Cyril, a little Cyrus. 
Danie], God is judge. Heb. 
David, beloved. Heb. 
Edmund, happy peace. Sa. 
Edwin, happy, courageous. Sav. 
Eugene, nobly descended. Gr. 
Eustace, standing firm. Gr. 
Francis, free. Germ. 
Frederick, rich peace, Germ. 
Geofirey, joyful, Germ. 
Gilbert, bright as gold. Saz. 
Gregory, watchful. Gr. 
Guy, the misletoe herb. Fr. 
Henry, rich Lord, Ger. 
Hugh, high, lofty. Dutch. 


Humphrey, domestic peace. Germ. 


Jacob, a supplanter. Heb. 

John, the Grace of God. Heb. 
Jonathan, the Giftof the Lord. Heb. 
Joseph, addition. Heb. 

Isaac, laughter. Heb. 

Lawrence, crowned with Laurel. Heb. 
Lewis, the defender of the people. Lat. 
Luke, a wood or grove. Lat. 


Mark, a hammer. Lat. 
Matthew, a gift. Heb. 


Owen, well descended. Brit. 


Patrick, a nobleman. Lat. 
Paul, little, small. Lat. 
Philip, a lover of hor Gr. 
Richard, powerful. Saz. 
Robert, famous in counsel. Ger. 
Stephen, a garland. Gr. 
Thomas, a twin. Heb. 

Walter, a wood master. 
William, defending many. Ger. 


H. 
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Notice. 
TO THE SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 


On the 5th of Sept. will be issued No. 1 of the fourth volume 
of this Journal, enlarged and improved. Its quantity of matter 
will be nearly doubled, and it will be printed on the finest paper. 
This change is proposed with the sole desire to make the offspring 
of a southern press equal in appearance to any other. 

The title of the periodical in its improved state will be Tue 
SouTnerN Rosxg. The terms, Two Dollars per annum, 
payable in adba Persons desirous of giving up their sub- 
scription, will to send information of the same in the 
course of July; if at a distance, post-paid. Every person not 
formally declining the fourth volume before its commencement, 

will be considered as responsible for the payment of the same. 

Persons interested in the success of the publication, are request- 
ed to use their influence in procuring subscribers. 





Local Sketches.—fiuncombe, N.C. 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 

{ am enveloped in mountains. In no direction can I turn 
without seeing them, piles on piles—one behind another, of a 
fainter and fainter grey, as they vanish in the distence. We had 
a thunder storm this evening. Never speak of thunder in 
Charleston. ‘‘Not from one lone cloud; but every mountain.’’ 
Poor weak mortality must needs quail to hear it. 

[could not help admiring the beauty and freshness of the 
woods, at the early hour of morning, as we flew by them in the 
Car, and I felt ashamed of being any part or portion of that 
noisy boisterous thing, that with such bustle and uproar was dis- 
turbing their majestic solitude. I was vexed at being whisked by 





so many beautiful wild flowers, with a mere glance at their splen- | 
did eolour, and not the faintest notion of their form. We were | 


soon beyond all traces of the Magnolia, the beds of water lilies 


were left far behind, and I saw no more of a splendid swamp | 


flower which had caught my eye by its rich dress of scarlet, bor- 
dering on crimson. I enquired its name, but the object was mis- 
taken by my neighbour, who answered, *“That is the Magnolia 
Gander Flower! you’ve nothin like that at the North, I reckon!”’ 


‘I guess we hav’nt'’—I wanted to say, but I was afraid of get- | 


ting too well acquainted. 

We were hurried through our breakfast at Woodstock, yet so 
great in mankind is that wicked organ of destructiveness, that 
we not only stopped, but returned on our way to effect the des- 
truction of an Alligator. All the passengers alighted to see the 
unfortunate mother and her young ones (‘‘all my pretty chickens 
snd their dam,’’) dragged from their retreat and killed. Iwas 
very glad when we arrived at Augusta. Though I had railed at 
rail-roads all day, I began to thi ‘‘ra-al clever contrivance,”’ 
as My new acquaintance would re called it, when I rested, 
after a journey of 136 miles, with less fatigue thae one of 40 has 
often given me. I christened said acquaintance Jonathan Wild- 
fire, he reminded me so much of Hackett’s celebrated represen- 
sation, the truth of which, but for him, I should never have 
known. 

We left Edgefield the third morning at dawn of day, and such 






. 


t 


a stage as we wére packed in! ‘This ere stage has had a heap 
of upsets I reckon,”’ said Jonathan, pointing out the various bro- 
ken and mended places, ‘‘no small number any how!’’ ‘There 
was no help for it—the roadg before us were the worst on the 
route, and at such a break-neck rate as we drove! Up hill and 
down—horses at full gallop, and coachman whipping them on— 
stumps and stones in the way, and a broken carriage to boot, On 
we went— 


**We stopped not for break, and we stopped not for stone, 
And we dashed thro’ the rivers where bridge there was none.”’ 


I could not help contrasting in this situation, the Northern and 
Southern character. Crossing the mountains in Vermont, I have 
observed, how the {passengers would all spring to one side, to 
preserve the balance and prevent an overturn; how they would 
get out and walk over dangerous places, and how the coachman 
would hold in his reins in going down hill, and even chain the 
wheels—while here, all is neck or nothing—driver, and passen- 
gers-—all seem reckless of danger, and so infectious is the spirit. 
that even I, the most timid creature in the world about riding, 
began to feel as if my neck might be broken to be sure, but 
then it might be mended somehow. ‘The only indication of 
caution that I noticed was in Jonathan himself, who, after riding 
one morning on the box, came suddenly, feet first, through the 
carriage window, exclaiming, ‘‘I’m no way particular, but I cant 
keep my seat with that ere fellow any longer; he’s as bad a hand 
at his trade as ever I seed.’’ ‘‘I’ll pester ye for a little of that 
water,’’ said he, asthe driver stopped to water his horse at « 
brook. ‘Its powerful bad water, but (with a grin) not worse 
than your drivin I recon.’’ ‘*Well, the truth ont is,’’ said the 
driver, ‘‘I never was no sort of a hand at steerin, but my team 
is mortal feard on me, any how.’’ With this candid and com- 
forting confession, we were obliged to content ourselves till the 
next stage, when to my great relief we changed driver, carriag: 
and horses, and arrived here safely. 





Works of Sherwood. 
Vo). 11. of the Lady of the Manor, has arrived from the Har- 


pers. For saleat Mr. Beile’s. 





To Correspondents. 
‘© C,”? Charleston, and ** B.”? Augusta, in our next. 


—— ——$————$—_— 


Remittances. 
From Texas, $2; Key-West, $1: Milledgeville, $1; Ceda: 
Shoal, $1. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
Item for a Housekeeper. 

Some days since [ had a roasted turkey for dinner. 
and my cook sent it in, with the back up, instead of the 
breast! “Well,” said my husband, “the turkey’s back’s 
up now.” 





Hionesty. 

Atthe exhibition of the pupils attached-to the New- 
York Institution for the instruction of Deaf and Dumb 
children, a bright little fellow was asked,—*Why do 
youcome here?” ‘To which he replied, with an arch 
sinile. “In my opinion, we have come here to make a 





| show and get praise.” 
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The Leaf-and-Stem-Basket. 


The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence was celebra- | 


ted by great numbers in that county on the 20th of May. 


Contradictory accounts arrive respecting the working of the | 


apprentice system in the British West Indies. 


A silk company in Providence has entered on the rearing of |* 


worms and the manufacture of silk on a great scale. 

On the day of Arnold’s death in London, Andre’s tomb upon 
the Hudson was strack and shivered by lightning. 

The ship Susan, arrived at Boston from the Cape of Good 
Hope, has brought various sorts of African animals, amounting 
to seventy.six in the whole. 

A Mr. Butler of Philadelphia, one hundred and five years old, 
takes his promenades in the street, as regularly as’others who 
are eighty or ninety years younger. 

Weekly lectures on Moral and Political Philosephy, are in the 
course of delivery at the Charleston College, by the Principal of 
that institution. ‘ 

In building the three rail-roads from Boston to Providence, 
Lowell, and Wossener, not a drop of ardent spirits was allowed 
to workmen. The rule succeeded to admiration. 

The citizens of New-Orleans have tendered a public dinner to 
Judge Moore, for his exertions in putting down legalized gam- 
bling. 

Dr. Channing’s last publication is a sermon on the future state. 

A Convention is to take place in Vermont on the subject of 
rece ye Senate in that State, which at present has only a 
House of Representatives. 

A very severe sentence is said to have been passed on a cul- 
prit by a judge, viz. that the prisoner at the bar should be 
dressed like a lady of fashion. 

An anti-corset society has been formed in Maine; also one in 
the State of New-York. 

Earthquakes of the most awful and destructive nature took 
place in South America in February and March of this year. 

Ten thousand, seven hundred and sixty-nine strangers’ names 
were entered in May on the books of the principal hotels in 
New-York. . 

Thomas Telford, Esq. has left a legacy of £5,000 each to the 
poets Campbell and Southey. 

A lad, sixteen years old, jamped out of a fourth story window 
at Nashua, N. H. while asleep, without hurting himself. 

The vaults of the Bank of Darien, in Savannah, were forced 
open on the 7th inst. and robbed of upwards of $100,000. 

Twenty-three thousand dollars of the above, have since been 
found among some bales of cotton. 

An India Rubber portable boat has been invented, and prac- 
tieally tested in Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Rand, resident in this city a few years since, has lately 
painted a portrait of Miss Martineau, which is exciting much at- 
tention. 

The grand-daughter of ‘Thomas Jefferson has written a long 
letter, asserting her honored ancestor’s belief in Christianity. 

At a dog fight lately in Paris, a small delicately formed beau- 
tiful spanie!, conquered a huge overgrown ferocious mastiff. 

A large serpent, of the size of the sea-serpent, with a dark 
brown back, deep green sides, glistening eyes, floating down the 
Detroit river, on the 12th of May, was not seen. 

The rules of the Charleston Library areso wiodified as to admit 
of an extension of members. * 

A new Patent Rice Mill, on a large scale, is immediately to be 
constructed ou Gadsden’s wharf. 

By a new militia law of Connecticut, ministers, doctors, and 
students, are obliged to turn out and bear arms. 

The Factory (irl, a drama, founded on the girls’ strike in 
Lowell, is having a great run at Boston. 

Three packets at New-York for Europe, have shipped sixty 
seamen, who will have no sort of connection with ardent spirits. 

Dr. Emmons, a clergyman ninety years old, appeared in New 
noe at the religious anniversaries with his three cornered cock- 
ed hat. 

In the Cathedral of Lisbon, a hidden treasure has been found; 
it is a mass of silver coin, worth £200,000. 


SSS 


A new and powerful steam engine is preparing at Liverpoo! 
| by which it is expected the Atlantic will be crossed in ten o: 
twelve days. 

A French Admiral has recent! 
a million ef francs, to found at i 
Greenwich. 

A military encampment lately took place at Barnwell Court 
House, S. C. at which more than two hundred officers were pre- 
sent. 

The ladies of Barnwell presented three companies, at 
above encampment with stands of colours. 

The Petersburg Rail-Road has divided 4 per -cent 
months. 

_ Mr. Simms’s Yemassee has very greatly advanced his reputa 
tion. 

Mrs. Somerville has received a pension from the British gov 
ernment of £200 

A Lawyer is said to have been outwitted in New-York. 

Counterfeit half-dollars of the Bank of the State of 8. C. are 
in circulation. 
ig A new Presbyterian Church has been organized in Newberry, 
N.C. 

A writer in the Mercury proposes the erection of a large am 
splendid Bazaar near the market. 

Another suggests the propriety of making the whole city 4 


grand Insurance office against fires. 
te 


— 


bequeathed to his government 
rest an Hospital like that of 


the 


for six 








JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


To Anna, 
About a little Shoe sent as a measure for a new pair 





The trunk had come! we crowded round 
The table where it lay; 

With eager hand, the string unbound, 
And cried ‘*‘ What’s in it? say.’’ 


But one thing more than all the rest 
Did owently speak of you; 

And in my very heart I bless’d 
Your little worn-out shoc. 


Was it your dancing shoe yon sent, 
A victim to the Graces? 

The very holes were eloquent, 
They gaped before our faces, 


And spoke of restless joy; and in 
Our gladden’d hearts we knew, 

How busy the dear foot had been 
That wore that little shoe! 


They told of many an errand done, 
To help a mother kind; 

They told of childhood’s ‘love of fan,’’— 
An active foot and mind. 


I’ve worn the helm a hero wore, 
I’ve sav’d a sage’s line, 
And precious fragments from the shore 
. Of glorious Greece are mine! 


I’ve kiss’d the gems that deck’d the breasi 
Of Europe’s saddest quéen, 

But ne’er was relic yet caress’d, 
Like our old shoe, I ween! 


The slipper Cinderilla wore, 
So worshipp’ her wooers, 
Was never priz’ cherish’d more, 
Than this dear one of yours! 


And when I'd read the letter o’er 
And look’d the baskets through, 
And prais’d the cap—lI turn’d onee more 
"o kiss the little shoe! 


¥ 


FLORENCE, 
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STANZAS. 
BY HARRIET MARTINEAU 


Beneath this stormy arch, 
. Nought resteth or is still; 
But all things hold their march 
As if by one great will. 
Moves one, move all; 
Hark to the foot-fall! 
On, on, forever. 


Yon sheaves were once but seed; 
Will ripens into deeds; 
As eave-drops swell the streams, 
Day thoughts feed nightly dreams ; 
And sorrow tracketh wrong, 
As echo follows song, , 

On, on, forever. 


By night like stars on high, 
The hours reveal their train; 
They whisper and go by; 
««T never watch in vain.”’ 
Moves one, move all; 
Hark to the foot-fall! 
On, on, forever. 


They pass the cradle head, 
And there a promise shed; 
They pass the moist, new grave, 
And bid rank verdure wave; 
They bear thro’ every clime, 
, The harvests of all time, 
On, on forever. 





TO THE WHIPPOOGRWILL. 


I'he shades of eve are gathering slowly round, 
And silence hangs o’er meadow, grove andhill, 
Save one lone voice, that, with continnons sound 
Caiis thro’ the deep’ ning twilight— W hippoorwill. 


Faintly is heard the whispering mountain breeze; 
Faintly the rashing brook that turn‘d the mill: 

Hush’d is the song of birds—the hum of bees;— 
The hour is all tuine own, sad Whippoorwill! 


No more the woodman’s axe is heard to fall: 

No more the ploughman sings with rustic skill. 
\s if earth’s echoes woke no other call, 

Again, and yet again, comes W hippoorwil/! 


\las! enough; before, my heart was sad; 

Sweet bird! thou makest it sadder, sadder still. 
Unough of mourning has my spirit had; 

1 would not hear thee mourn, poor W hippoorwil/. 


thoughts of my distant home upon me press, 
And thronging doubts, and fears of coming ill: 
My jone heart feels a deeper loneliness, 
‘Louch’d with that plaintive burthen— W hippoorwili. 


Sing to the village lass, whose happy home 
Lies in yon quiet vale, behind the hill; 
But, doom'd far, far from all I love to roam, 

Sing not to me, oh gentle Whippoorwill. 


? 


Lov ¢ ones! my children! Ah, they cannot hea: 
}\. voice that calls to them! An answer shrill. 
\ sholl, unconscious answer ris ar, 
i. epeating, stilbrepeating W oorwill! 


Inother name my lips would breathe ;—but then 
Such tender memories ail my bosom fill, 


Back ‘> my sorrowing breast it sinks again! 
Rash, or thou’l@break my heart, sad Whippoorwill. 


Buncombe, N.C. A. M.W 
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“ON THE DEATH OF A NUCH LOVED SISTER. 


Yes, thou art gone—those happy years 
Renew their course no more; 

And mingled joys, and softened cares, 
And plighted love are o’er. 


Farewell, but round this bleeding heart 
Dear thoughts of thee shall twine, 

And kindly cherished, there impart 
The virtues that were thine. 


And not alone comes raptured thought 
In visions thus divine— 
~ Oft in my daily waking hours 
‘Thy spirit visits mine. 


Still, still, this heart with anguish torn, 
Has found a lone retreat, 

A place, where parted friends return. 
And kindred spirits meet. 


O! can I then lament that thou 
Art suffering here no more? 

That songs immortal cheer thee now. 
And all thy woes are o’er? 


Would I rep!ace the galling loads 
Of mortal care and pain? 

Or call thee from thy blest abodes 
To toil on earth again? 


Sweet was thy close—though ail around 
In silent anguish hung; 

Calm was thy spirit—love the sound 
That trembled on thy tongue. 


Rest, happy soul, thy rest is come. 
*Tis for myself I mourn, 

And for two dearer ones, to whon 
‘Thou never canst return. 


Rest, and may we that bliss attain 
To which thou’rt gone before, 
And heaven unite oursouls again, 
For death to part no more. i! 


Columbia, S. C. May 29. 
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LINES 


ON THE BURIAL OF AN INFANT. 
Oh! give it to its God! 

The bright and stainless flower, 

Too fair for earthly ground, 

Will deck an Angel’s bower: 

Ere sin one leaf hath riven, 

Or sorrow cast one shade, 

Go, plant it safe in Heaven 

For there, it may not fade. 


Oh! give it to its God! 

The harp so deeply strung, 
Doth need a master-hand, 

Its silver cords among: 

‘Though love fuli pains did take, 
its music to prolong, 

Yet on/y Heaven could wake 
Its most ecstatic song. 


June 20. A FRIEND 
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